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FOREWORD 


HIS completely revised edition of the Sketch- 

book, first published in 1963, focuses on 14 pre- 

Civil War historic houses, located on the Port 

Washington peninsula. The history of these old 
homes is interwoven with the history of the community 
once called Cow Neck. That name derived from the penin- 
sula’s use as a community grazing area by local farmers 
starting around 1650. 

Cow Neck was a part of the Town of Hempstead until 
the late 1700's, when the Northern portion of the Town- 
ship broke away to form the Town of North Hempstead. 
All of what is now Western Nassau, including Cow Neck, 
was part of Queens County until the establishment of 
Nassau County in 1899. 

Because of these changes in jurisdiction, the property 
ownership records for the houses discussed in the 
Sketchbook are scattered all over Long Island. Some can 
be found in New York City, others in Albany. 

In preparing this edition of the Sketchbook, rather 
than relying on earlier editorial matter, we have gone 
directly to documentary sources. We have attempted to 
piece together the property records for each house from 
the seventeenth to the twentieth centuries. We have used 
deeds, wills, maps, cemetery records, census information, 
genealogies, local histories, newspaper articles, manu- 
scripts by and communications with Cow Neck descend- 
ants as well as pre-existing title searches to help accom- 
plish this task. The interpretation of the material thus 
gathered is necessarily our own. 

We hope that future historians will review our title 
searches and use them as starting points for their own 
investigations. We realize that documents found in the 
future may change the current state of knowledge of 
these houses and of the history of the area. We have used 
terms such as “theory” and “hypothesis” in certain cases 
because we were unable to make judgments based on the 
evidence we had secured. When our judgments have con- 
tradicted the local tradition we have been careful to cite 
our sources. 

We have included architectural observations about the 
houses in this Sketchbook. However, even as this Fore- 
word is written, some of the homes are undergoing major 


alterations and others perhaps may be destroyed. We 
hope that you will be able to recognize the houses from 
our descriptions and from the illustrations that accom- 
pany the text. 

We have been fortunate in having Ann Marie Colton do 
new illustrations for this edition. Her visual presenta- 
tions as well as those of Paul Searight, whose sketches 
appeared in the 1963 first edition of the Sketchbook, 
enhance our understanding of the houses. Evelyn Fitz- 
simmons, Janet Hawkins, Milton Hopkins, Joan Kent, 
Paul Searight, and Richard Whittemore were responsible 
for editing and production of the manuscript. 

We have been aided by others interested in preserving 
the history of the area. We are indebted to the research 
staff of the Port Washington Public Library and the 
members of the Landmarks Committee of the Cow Neck 
Peninsula Historical Society. We would also like to thank 
the staffs at the City Register’s Office in Jamaica, the 
County Clerk's Office in Mineola, the helpful people of the 
Surrogates Courts of Nassau and Queens Counties and 
the research librarians at the Bryant Park Library, the 
Nassau County Library at Eisenhower Park, the Queens- 
boro Library, the New York Public Library, Genealogy Div- 
ision, and the New York State Library and Archives in 
Albany. 

In particular we wish to acknowledge those whom we 
have consulted and who have contributed to this endeav- 
or, namely, Constance Bowen, Mary Warren, Marie and 
Donald Ross, Priscilla Ciccariello, Milton and Elizabeth 
Hopkins, Joan G. Kent, Ruth Dunn, Louise Hegeman 
Hutchinson, Peter Fraser, Gertrude Crampton Nicoll and 
Roy Berthold and S. Haegen Bayles. They have aided usin 
helping to separate fact from fiction in our pursuit of the 
history of Cow Neck. 


THE CORNWALL HOUSE 


ERHAPS the oldest homestead on Cow 

Neck with its original wing still stand- 

ing is the Cornwall house (see Aon map), 

located on a private road off Cornwall 
lane, near Plum Point in the Village of Sands 
Point. 

According to an article by Kenneth Cornwall, 
great-grandson of John Hewlett Cornwall, in the 
1976 Cow Neck Peninsula Historical Society 
Journal: “The main house at ‘Cornwallton’ has 
been built twice. The wing containing the kit- 
chen, dining room and three bed-rooms, with a 
Dutch oven in the basement, and a great open 
fireplace on the main floor still remains as origi- 
nally built... A two-story brick smokehouse, a 
pumphouse, a former granary, now used as a 
private residence, are still standing on the origi- 
nal grant.” 

It is generally believed that this landmark 
house was built by John and Mary Cornwall 
about 1676 when most of Cow Neck was still a 
cow pasture, having been used as a public graz- 
ing area since the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Sixty-one settlers of the Town of Hemp- 
stead, called “gate righters,” had constructed a 
three-mile fence from Manhasset Harbor to Ros- 
lyn Inlet (along what now approximates Route 
25A) to keep their cattle in one area. The fence 
was made of split rail panels called “gates.” 

As the gate rights men believed that the Cow 
Neck land belonged to them, they called a Town 
Meeting when the Cornwall House was discov- 
ered, after which a committee of irate men was 
sent to tear it down. 

What the Hempstead men did not know was 
that the British government had reserved some 
acreage at the “bottom” of the Neck to award to 
deserving subjects of the Crown, one of whom 
was John Cornwall. Indian attacks on white 
settlers had caused the Cornwall family to flee 
Rhode Island and they secured permission to 
settle on Cow Neck. Others who were also awarded 
land patents by the British in the same area were 
Thomas Willett, Thomas Hicks, Elias Doughty 
and Richard Cornwall, John’s elder brother who 
lived in Rockaway. 

John Cornwall (also spelled Cornwell, Cornell) 


defended his new home and complained to the 
British Governor. The men who had been 
successful in the destruction of his home- 
stead were tried and fined. Cornwall received a 
confirmed land patent from the British in 1683 
for his 116 acres. He was allowed to obtain 100 
more acres in 1686. The number of acres that 
John Cornwall and the other patentees owned 
was actually larger than what these men had 
been granted officially by the Crown. 

However, the house off Cornwall Lane may not 
have been built by John (1647-1704) and Mary 
Cornwall at all, but rather by their youngest son 
Caleb (b. 1683). According to a map belonging to 
the late Charles Wysong, a local historian, John 
and Mary's first land patent was in the area of 
the old Cornwall family cemetery on Soundview 
Drive, Port Washington. A Queens County deed, 
dated February 13, 1700, states that John Corn- 
wall gave one-third of his land, located on the 
western side of his dwelling house, to his son 
Richard (1678-1757). Richard Cornwall's land 
has been traced to the Manhasset Isle-Sound- 
view Village section of Port Washington, not to 
the western side of the neck near Plum Point, 
where the Cornwall house, pictured at the right, 
is situated. 

According to this map and other documents 
collected by Wysong, Thomas Willett was the 
original patent holder of the land on the western 
side of Cow Neck. In 1702 Willett and his wife 
Helena Stoothoff, who came from Flushing, sold 
their land for 600 pounds to John Cornwall and 
his sons Joshua (b. 1677) and Richard. Three 
years later the Cornwall brothers and another 
brother John (b. 1681), who had apparently 
inherited his father’s share, sold one-half of Wil- 
lett's patent land to Caleb. 

The Cornwall homestead near Plum Point 
remained in the family until the early 1900's. 
Caleb, who had a shipyard, in 1747 sold his prop- 
erty to his sons John (1715-1790) and William 
(1721-1797), both also in the shipbuilding busi- 
ness. John acquired his father's homestead. 
According to a 1761 survey, the Cornwall broth- 
ers owned 398 acres. 

During the stormy years before the American 


The original wing of this gracious white 
clapboard house fronting on Manhasset Bay 
in Sands Point, is believed to have been built 
around 1676 on land granted by the British 
government to John Cornwall of Rhode 
Island. Cornwall descendants occupied the 
house until the 1900's including two Corn- 
wall brothers who were active patriots sup- 
porting the American Revolution and a later 
Cornwall, who served as a Captain in the 
Union forces during the Civil War. 

The main, two-story section of the house 
is mid-nineteenth century and remarkably 
similar in center-hall layout to the 1845 sec- 
tion of the Historical Society's Sands- Wallets 
house. 


Revolution, John and William Cornwall were 
known as patriots who supported their own 
country and wanted independence from Eng- 
land. They were both signers of the pre-Revolu- 
tion declaration which separated the northern 
part of Hempstead Town from the southern part 
controlled by loyalists. 

At John Cornwall's death in 1790, the Corn- 
wall homestead passed to his son Hewlett Corn- 
wall (1750-1828), then to Hewlett’s son John 
(1783-1873) and finally to John’s son, John 
Hewlett Cornwall (1816-1887). The executors 
of his wife's estate (Susan Reynolds Cornwall) 
sold the homestead at the turn of the century to 
Stephen Pell, known for restoring Fort Ticonder- 
ofa. 

Other twentieth century owners of the Corn- 
wall house were Major Clarence Eagle (major on 
the First Brigade Staff of the New York State 
National Guard) and the John Tibby family. The 
current owners are Dr. and Mrs. Waldemar Her- 
mann. 


CORNWALL HOUSE 


THE SANDS-NOSTRAND HOUSE 


ANY people have assumed that sea 

captain John Sands I (1649-1712), 

who came to Cow Neck from Block 

Island in 1691, was the original 
owner of the gracious old clapboard house (see 
Bon map) on the water side of Sands Point Road, 
now owned by Mr. and Mrs. John R. Fernbach. 
Yet, wills, deeds, the Hempstead Town Records 
and a Sands’ genealogy, The Descent of Comfort 
Sands, show that although descendants of John 
Sands I lived in this house until 1937, it proba- 
bly was not the home of John Sands I. The most 
likely candidate for builder and first occu- 
pant of the house was Richard Sands (1729- 
1798), the grandson of John Sands I. 

The 1886 genealogy by Temple Prime, a Sands’ 
descendant, maintains that the 500 acre tract of 
land, called Home Farm, which John Sands | 
purchased from land patent owner Richard 
Cornwall of Rockaway (1625-1694), was left to 
John's second son Nathaniel (1687-1750) in 
1712. When Nathaniel sold his father's land, 
around 1733, the land was broken up into three 
parcels. Two of the parcels were purchased by 
Edward Sands (1691-1746), Nathaniel's younger 
brother. According to Prime, the parcel contain- 
ing the family homestead and the cemetery was 
sold to John Sands II (1684-1763), Nathaniel's 
older brother who also owned other land called 
Inland Farm in the southern part of Cow Neck. 

An Indenture dated February 11, 1734 in the 
Hempstead Town Records states that Nathaniel 
Sands’ property of about 500 acres was bounded 
on the north by the Sound, on the west by Tho- 
mas Barker and Caleb Cornwall, on the east by 
Samuel Sands, and on the east and south by 
lands of Edward Sands. Nathaniel Sands con- 
veyed his father’s dwelling house and farm to 
John Sands II and Edward Sands by this 1734 
Indenture. 

An Agreement dated February 18, 1735 exists 
in the Town Records between John Sands IIand 
Edward Sands describing how Home Farm was 
to be divided by the two brothers: John Sands II, 
to get the northern half of the 500 acres includ- 
ing the dwelling house and barn; Edward to get 
the southern half of the property near land he 
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already owned. The division line was to beginata 
“Certain Spring or Watering Place at ye head of a 
piece of Sedgey Meadow Southward of ye Dwel- 
ling House...” and extend “. . .on a Streight line 
to ye South Westernmost Corner of Sam: 
Sandes. . .” (sic) 

The salt meadow mentioned in the Agreement 
can still be seen on the north side of the Sands- 
Nostrand house which is located at 195 Sands 
Point Road. The salt meadow is south of another 
old Sands house located at 210 Sands Point 
Road. The salt meadow divided John Sands I's 
Home Farm property into two distinct parcels, 
that of John Sands II and that of Edward Sands. 
The land of John Sands II, the Sands’ family 
homestead, the barn and the family burying 

und are discussed in the next section of this 
booklet (Sands-Hewlett-Tibbits). The Sands- 
Nostrand house is located on the southern part 
of John Sands I's farmland that was sold by 
Nathaniel Sands to Edward Sands. 

The will of Edward Sands reveals that he lived 
in and owned the house of his father-in-law, 
Richard Cornwall (1678-1757). Cornwall was 
the son of John Cornwall, the first house builder 
of Cow Neck. Edward Sands purchased Corn- 
wall’s property around 1730 when Cornwall 
moved to Westchester. At his death in 1746 
Edward Sands left the Cornwall house and farm 
to his oldest son Henry Sands (1726-1781). The 
rest of the property of Edward Sands passed to 
his sons Richard and George (1733-1816). 

Richard Sands, grandson of John Sands I, was 
a prominent Quaker who lived in the house from 
about 1750-1798. Because of his religious be- 
liefs, Richard did not play an active role in the 
Revolution as did Sands relatives and at least 
two of his sons. Richard Sands and his descend- 
ants owned the family homestead for almost two 
hundred years. 

Mary (1763-1838), the oldest daughter of 
Richard Sands, purchased most of her father’s 
property from the executor of his estate in 1832. 
It has been reported that one room in the family 
homestead has a panel behind which is a secret 
closet where “Polly,” Mary's nickname, hid with 
the family silver while Hessian soldiers roamed 


Located in the Village of Sands Point, the 
Sands-Nostrand- House, surrounded by tall 
trees, close to Long Island Sound, looks 
much as it must have on the day Richard 
Sands moved in during the mid 1700's. Fea- 
turing a “walk-in” fireplace in the kitchen, 
hand-hewn beams, and foundation mortar 
mixed with crushed shells from the nearby 
beach, the white clapboard house reflects the 
se? of living of wealthy 18th century Long 

land merchants. Mary Sands Nostrand, 
oe of the builder of the Sands Point Hotel 
in the days when Cow Neck was a summer 
resort, lived in the house from 1890 until 
1920. The first non-Sands to own the house 
was industrial designer, Raymond Loewy, 
who purchased it in 1937. 


the house during the Revolution. 

Mary Sands left the homestead and farm to 
her brother's son, Abraham L. Sands (1783- 
1840), a former cadet in one of the first classes at 
the West Point Military Academy. 

William B. Sands (d. 1890), the orphaned son 
of A. L. Sands, inherited the house around 1840, 
William was cared for by his aunts, Mary J. 
Sands (1796-1871) and her widowed sister Han- 
nah Weeks (1798-1873) who lived in the house 
with him. The sisters were descendants of both 
Edward Sands, through their father, and John 
Sands II, through their mother. 

At the death of Mary J. Sands in 1871, Mary 
Sands Nostrand (1835-1920), the wife of B.B. 
Nostrand who was the builder of Sands Point 
Hotel and a neighboring property owner, was 
appointed the special guardian of William B. 
Sands. Mary Sands Nostrand was the daughter 
of Alfred Sands (b. 1803), a younger brother of 
Mary J. Sands and Hannah Weeks. 

William B. Sands never married and his will 
directed that his estate should go to his cousin, 
Mary Sands Nostrand who owned the homes- 
tead from 1890 until 1920. 
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THE SANDS-HEWLETT-TIBBITS HOUSE 


HIS sturdy brown-shingled house, lo- 

cated at number 210 on the eastern side 

of Sands Point Road (see C on map), may 

well have been the home at one time of 
John Sands I (1649-1712), for whom Sands 
Point is named. A salt meadow separates the 
homestead from the other old Sands house 
located at number 195 on the water side of the 
Road. A 1735 property division agreement di- 
rects us to the north side of the marsh for the site 
of the earliest Sands’ house. An 1886 genealogy 
states that John Sands II (1684-1763) and his 
descendants owned the homestead of John 
Sands I. 

John Sands I was a wealthy sea captain who, 
according to local legend, introduced locust trees 
to our area from Virginia. He came to Cow Neck 
from Block Island near the end of the 1600's with 
his two brothers, Samuel and James. 

John Sands I obtained two large parcels of 
land on the Cow Neck peninsula. First, he pur- 
chased the land patent of Richard Cornwall of 
Rockaway on December 25, 1691. This parcel, 
located in Sands Point, is where he built his 
homestead. Second, about the same time, John 
also secured acreage on the southern part of the 
peninsula. He called this parcel Inland Farm. The 
Sands-Willets House, now the home of the Cow 
Neck Peninsula Historical Society also described 
in the booklet, is located here. 

On the death of John Sands I in 1712, the 
entire Sands Point property, Home Farm, went to 
his son Nathaniel (1687-1750). John Sands II, 
his oldest son, was given the Inland Farm prop- 
e . 
In 1734 Nathaniel offered to sell his Sands 
Point farm to John Sands II and Edward (1691- 
1746), another brother who owned land nearby. 
John Sands II acquired the northern half of 
Nathaniel’s tract which included the family 
homestead and the barn. 

John Sands II and his wife Catherine moved to 
Sands Point from Inland Farm in Port Washing- 
ton and spent their remaining years at Home 
Farm. Meanwhile, Inland Farm had been given to 
John Sands III (1709-1760), the oldest son of 
John Sands II. 
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Just before the Revolution, the Sands Point 
family homestead and about 130 acres of Home 
Farm passed to Benjamin Sands (1735-1824), 
the youngest son of John Sands II. Benjamin, an 
ardent patriot, was the Chairman of the Sons of 
Liberty for the area, a delegate to the Fourth 
Provincial Congress and may have been the 
author in 1775 of the document which separ- 
ated Cow Neck and the northern part of the 
Town of Hempstead from the southern part con- 
trolled by loyalists. 

Benjamin Sands was imprisoned, courtmar- 
tialed and banished from Long Island by the Brit- 
ish for most of the War. While he was gone, the 
British plundered his property. Apparently, Ben- 
jamin Sands returned secretly to the homestead 
at certain times during the occupation. He is 
said to have crossed the Sound with gold for the 
American forces in a belt around his body and 
after the War, to have dug up more than 800 
British pounds buried in the cellar of the home- 
stead. 

According to the Temple Prime genealogy, “the 
Homestead fell to Benjamin Sands, who sold it to 
his son-in-law, Benjamin Hewlett.” Strangely 
enough, it was Benjamin Hewlett (1772-1846), a 
son of ardent loyalist, Captain Benjamin Hewlett 
(1739-1827) of South Hempstead, who courted 
and married Mary Sands, the daughter of Ben- 
jamin Sands. A May 6, 1800 deed exists from 
Benjamin Sands to Benjamin Hewlett, Jr., for the 
sale of his share of the Home Farm property. 

A few years earlier in 1794 Benjamin Hewlett 
Sr. had purchased the other half of John Sands 
II's Home Farm tract from the estate of Simon 
Sands (1727-1782), Benjamin's brother. This 
parcel included Simon's homestead and the 
family cemetery where many Sands family mem- 
bers are buried. According to Prime, “...the 
share of Simon Sands was built upon by him.” 
Simon's homestead no longer exists. That house, 
owned in the twentieth century by publisher 
Conde Nast, was destroyed by fire (see 1 on map). 

In 1852 George Gutherie Hewlett and his sis- 
ter Jemima Hewlett Hicks, children of Benjamin 
Hewlett Jr., sold the old homestead and barn to 
Captain Hall Jackson Tibbits. Each had been 


Quite probably the home of John Sands I, a 
wealthy sea captain who moved from Block 
Island to Cow Neck in the late 17th century, 
this brown-shingled dwelling was acenter of 
patriot activity during the Revolutionary 
War, with the then owner, Benjamin Sands, 
serving as chairman of the local Sons of 
Liberty group and as delegate to the Fourth 
Provincial Congress. Ironically, the next 
owner of the property was Benjamin Hew- 
lett, son of an ardent loyalist. While Sands I 
is said to have built the southeast section of 
the house, the north wing was added by the 
Tibbits family, who purchased the property 
in 1852. 


given “one equal undivided half part of the farm 
and dwelling house” by the 1846 will of Ben- 
jamin Hewlett, Jr. Hall Jackson Tibbits was a 
prominent sea captain who traveled to Alaska 
and China in his clipper ship. Nearby Tibbits 
Lane is named in his honor. 

When Hall Jackson Tibbits died in 1872, the 
homestead and barn passed to George W. Tib- 
bits, his son. Robert E. Tibbits, another son, 
received the Tibbits property north of “the road 
running through the middle thereof and leading 
from Tredwell's Pond to the Sands Point boat 
landing,” today’s Cow Neck Road and northern 
portion of Middle Neck Road. 

The historic old homestead belonged to mem- 
bers of the Tibbits’ family until 1959. Sarah Hal- 
lock Wood, a Tibbits’ cousin, sold the homestead 
that year to Mr. and Mrs. Chandler S. Mackey. 
The house was built in stages. The southeast 
room, which originally had a Dutch oven, is the 
earliest part. The Tibbits family added the north 
wing. 


SANDS-HEWLETT-TIBBITS HOUSE 


MANHASSET PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


THE SANDS POINT LIGHTHOUSE 


HE Sands Point Lighthouse (see D on 

map) was owned and operated by the 

United States Government for over one 

hundred years, from 1809 until 1922. 
Noah Mason, a sea captain who came to the area 
from New London, Connecticut, was awarded 
the contract to build the lighthouse and was its 
keeper until his death in 1841. Mason, his wife 
Lucretia, and other members of the Mason fam- 
ily are interred in the nearby Sands’ family bur- 
ial ground on Sands Point Road. 

Noah Mason, born in 1755 in Dighton, Massa- 
chusetts, enlisted in the Continental Army at the 
age of nineteen. He helped to build military forti- 
fications in Massachusetts and New York, and 
eventually took part in the Battle of Saratoga 
which resulted in the surrender of British Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. 

After the War Mason moved to Connecticut, 
married, raised a family and engaged in the sea 
trade. In 1806 a petition was forwarded to the 
Congress by U.S. Senator Samuel Mitchell, owner 
of a home on Cow Neck, to build a lighthouse at 
Sands Point. The Point at the tip of the Cow Neck 
peninsula had been known as Watch Point up to 
and during the Revolution. 

Mitchell's bill passed into law on January 26, 
1806. Five acres of land at the Point were pur- 
chased from Benjamin and Jemima Hewlett who 
had come to Cow Neck in 1794 and had settled 
on the farm which had belonged to Simon 
Sands. David Gelston, Collector of the Port of 
New York, issued proposals for the construction 
of the lighthouse. The contract was awarded to 
Noah Mason who carried out the project with 
such speed that the building was ready by the 
end of 1809. 

Mason had a home and farm on the lower end 
of present day Hoffstot Lane, then called Mason's 
Island (see map). The Island (also known at var- 
ious times as Samuel Sands' Island, Mott Island 
and Nostrand Island) was not strictly an island 
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except at high tide when water from East Creek 
crossed the salt marsh to mix with water from 
the Sound. The lighthouse can best be appre- 
ciated when seen by boat or from Hoffstot Lane. 
Part of the Lane is constructed above the high 
tide level at the place where the salt marsh meets 
the beach, the former boundary of Mason's 
Island. 

The lighthouse is built of brown octagonal- 
shaped stone blocks which are four feet thick at 
the base. The structure measures 80 feet from 
ground level to the lantern room which has been 
reconstructed and can be reached by a sturdy 
iron spiral staircase. The original lantern burned 
whale oil. 

The two and a half story brick house adjoining 
the lighthouse was built in 1868 and is con- 
nected to the lighthouse by an enclosed passage- 
way. The first occupant was probably John 
Seaman, keeper of the light in 1870, according to 
the Federal Census of that year. 

Captain Cornelius Douglas, who entered gov- 
ernment service at the age of fifteen, served as 
lighthouse keeper for twenty-two years at the 
turn of the century. The last keeper of the light 
was Thomas J. Murray until 1922 when the 
lighthouse was no longer used as a warning bea- 
con. Instead, the government installed a flashing 
acetylene light on the dangerous rocky reef 325 
feet from the lighthouse. This new light was later 
removed, and a maintenance-free steel flashing 
tower was then located in the water at the outer 
end of the reef and is still in operation. 

Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont, whose first 
husband was William K. Vanderbilt, became the 
first private owner of the lighthouse in 1924. 
She paid $100,000 at a government auction for 
the five acres, including the lighthouse, to pre- 
vent visitors from passing over the government 
right-of-way through her land to the lighthouse. 
She had previously purchased the nearby prop- 
erty of the Sands Point Hotel (see 2 on map), 


Now in private hands, the Sands Point 
Light, built in 1809, guided mariners on the 
Sound for more than a century. It measures 
80 feet from the ground to the lantern room 
and 1s built of octagonal stone blocks which 
are four feet thick at the base. The two-and- 
a-half story brick lighthouse keeper's house 
adjoining was built in 1868 and enlarged in 
the twentieth century. The lighthouse was 
shut down in 1922 when the federal govern- 
ment installed a flashing beacon on a rocky 
reef 325 feet off shore. 


originally known as Nostrand House, destroyed 
by fire in 1892, to build a luxurious French 
Gothic mansion called Beacon Towers. 

In 1927 Mrs. Belmont's Beacon Towers estate 
and the lighthouse were purchased by news- 
paper publisher William Randolph Hearst. Ac- 
cording to Ernest Simon in “Port Remembered” 
the Hearsts were not content merely to redeco- 
rate the Belmont mansion. Instead, they built 
their own castle on the waterfront, 1,000 feet 
east of the old Sands Point Light. Mr. Hearst 
spent most of his time at San Simeon, his Cali- 
fornia home, while Mrs. Hearst remained here in 
Sands Point. 

Around 1940 the entire property was sold to 
Edmund Burke for development into home sites. 
Today, only the original wall towers and gate of 
the two former Gold Coast mansions remain. 
They mark the entrance to Sands Light Road 
where the lighthouse, now owned by S. Heagen 
Bayles (who comes from a long line of ship- 
builders and sea captains) looks very picturesque 
as it towers above its ranch-house neighbors. 
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SANDS POINT LIGHTHOUSE 


THE ADAM MOTT HOUSE 


HE original part of the Mott house (see 

E on map) is the north wing, built 

around 1715 by Adam Mott II ofaprom- 

inent Quaker family. This intriguing old 
home is on Old House Lane, Sands Point. Martha 
Mott Fraser was the last member of the Mott 
family to live in the homestead before it was sold 
in the 1950's. 

The house has had several additions since its 
original construction. The original section is 
built on a field-stone foundation. The main 
building was completed in the early 1800's. A 
side enclosed porch was added in the 1920's and 
the library wing in the rear was constructed in 
1924, 

The front doors of the house are unusual: the 
one to the north has a transom with four panels 
of glass, while the transom over the main en- 
trance door contains eight panels. The windows 
also contain different numbers of glass panels: 
12 over 12, 8 over 8, 6 over 6. 

Thomas C. Cornell in his 1890 book, Adam 
and Ann Mott, referred to the old homestead 
near Hempstead Harbor as that “ancient, low 
beamed two-storied shingled house.” He noted 
that “the kitchen looked to the south and west— 
and with its sculleries and shade covering the 
well, extended towards the irregular group of 
barns and granaries, and farm buildings—where 
cattle and sheep, and swine and poultry and 
farm horses and saddle horses, throve under 
careful hands... The farm lane from the house 
and barn, ascend(ed) southerly. ..among or- 
chards and cultivated fields and meadows and 
woods...” 

The house is still cedar shingled with dark 
shutters that grace its front windows. It is now 
situated on about two acres of land. In the eigh- 
teenth century the farm occupied over 500 acres, 
all owned and farmed by Adam Mott II. 

The first Adam Mott, Adam II's father, had 
come from Essex, England, and settled in Hemp- 
stead Town in 1655. Adam Mott I was a gate 
owner of the fence that once penned in cows on 
Cow Neck. He was among the men who helped to 
tear down the house of John Cornwall in 1676. 
He was married twice, had thirteen children and 
owned Cow Neck land near present day Northern 
Boulevard. 
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One of the sons of Adam Mott I from his second 
marriage, Richbell of Mad Nan’s Neck (Great 
Neck), was given land on Cow Neck for paying the 
“charges” of the Town of Hempstead. Richbell 
also acquired other land in the area of today’s 
IBM Golf Course from Samuel Sands, the brother 
of John Sands I. Mott apparently sold all his Cow 
Neck land to his brother Adam Mott II (1672- 
1739) about 1715. 

The farm of Adam Mott II prospered. When 
Adam was almost sixty years old he married 
Phebe Willets (1699-1782) who after his death 
became the wife of Tristram Dodge. Dodge's 
home (see F on map and page 14) was south of 
the Mott homestead. On Adam II's death the 
property was divided between his son Stephen 
(1726-1813) who received the northern 255 
acres and Adam Mott III (1734-1790) who re- 
ceived the remaining 262 acres and the home- 
stead. 

Stephen Mott built his own home north of the 
old Mott homestead (see 3 on map). This home 
was inherited by Stephen's son Henry and then 
by his grandson Benjamin who lived there dur- 
ing much of the 19th century. Benjamin's wife 
Eliza A. Mott and his niece, Lucretia Mott Burtis, 
sold most of the property in 1895 to Alfred Fraser 
(d. 1915). The Stephen Mott home itself was sold 
to William Lippincott and later to M. Lincoln 
Schuster, the publisher. The Stephen Mott house 
was demolished in 1980. 

Sometime between 1920 and 1931, Alfred 
Fraser's land was sold in parcels to Edgar F. 
Luckenback of the steamship family. In the 
1950's most of the property was developed and is 
today known as Shorewood. 

The old Adam Mott II homestead was inherited 
by Adam Mott III. During the revolutionary War 
the house was robbed by whaleboatmen, soldiers 
of fortune, sometimes American, sometimes Brit- 
ish, who came at night to plunder and take cap- 
tives. Hessian soldiers, mercenaries of the Brit- 
ish, were stationed on Cow Neck and lived off the 
land. It is said that Adam Mott IV (1762-1834) 
was struck with a sword by a Hessian soldier for 
refusing to tell where his father kept his hay. 
After the War, Adam Mott IV built a grist mill (see 
5 on map) on a mill pond near Shore Road, 
between Manhasset Isle and the mainland. 


As is true of so many old Long Island homes, 
the cedar-shingled Mott house was built in 
several stages. The original section with a 
field-stone foundation was erected by Adam 
Mott II, member of a local Quaker family, 
around 1715. The main section went up in 
the early 1800's with Mott family descend- 
ants adding a porch and library wing in the 
1920's. Prominent in Cow Neck activities 
for many generations, members of the Mott 
family lived in the picturesque homestead 
until it was sold by Martha Mott Fraser in 
the 1950's. 


Adam Mott III's other son Samuel (1773-1864) 
was the next Mott to acquire the farm and 
homestead which was then willed to Samuel's 
son Leonard (1799-1866), next to the latter's 
brother Silas (1807-1881) who, in turn, left it to 
his son Thomas (born in 1845). Thomas married 
Martha Willets, daughter of Edmund Willets, 
whose home is now the headquarters of the Cow 
Neck Peninsula Historical Society. That home, 
called the Sands-Willets House, is described on 
page 26. 

Thomas and Martha Willets Mott divided their 
land between two daughters. One daughter, Car- 
oline Mott (Mrs. Francis Kendall Thayer) received 
some of the southern part of the property. The 
other daughter, Martha Mott Fraser, was given 
the old homestead and the surrounding land. It 
was here that she raised her family. 

Martha Mott Fraser was the last Mott after six 
generations to have lived in the old Mott home- 
stead. Despite the change throughout the years, 
and several owners recently, the house still looks 
very much the way it looked one hundred and 
fifty years ago, when the principal or southern 
section was built. 

It is presently owned by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Gruskin who have renovated it completely. 
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ADAM MOTT HOUSE 


THE THOMAS DODGE HOUSE 


N 1721, Thomas Dodge built his home (see G 

on map) at the head of the Mill Pond, next to 

a gushing spring of fresh water which served 

the needs of the Dodge family for many gen- 
erations. The old homestead stands at 58 Harbor 
Road, Port Washington, and is still occupied by a 
member of the Dodge family. 

Thomas Dodge purchased 202 acres of land in 
1718 from Samuel Clowes, the surveyor for the 
Gate Rights Map of 1709. Clowes was given 35 
acres for making the map. He acquired the rest of 
his land from other gate rights owners. The 
original Gate Rights Map was kept at the Dodge 
homestead until 1974 when it was donated to 
the Cow Neck Peninsula Historical Society by 
current owners Mr. and Mrs. Donald Ross in 
memory of the parents of Mrs. Ross (Marie 
Dodge), Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Dodge. The map 
has been restored and can be seen at the Sands- 
Willets House, headquarters of the Historical 
Society. 

In 1721 Thomas Dodge purchased 53% more 
acres of land from Joshua Cornwall, the son of 
land patent owner, John Cornwall. The Thomas 
Dodge house is located on this land. 

Thomas Dodge, together with his brother Tris- 
tram and their cousins, Samuel and Jeremiah, 
secured a total of 620 acres of land which 
extended across Cow Neck from Manhasset Bay 
to Hempstead Harbor. Samuel's house, con- 
structed in 1718, is located at the corner of Har- 
bor and Sandy Hollow Roads (see map H). Tris- 
tram's house, built in 1719 and described in this 
book (see p. 14) is situated near Hempstead 
Harbor. 

The Thomas Dodge house, of Dutch Colonial 
architecture, is a sturdy structure of wood and 
stone with a shingled exterior. Exposed 4”x9” 
handhewn wooden beams dominate the living 
room, the large hall and the dining room. The 
house is basically the same as it was in 1721 
with a living area in which there isa fireplace for 
cooking and heating on the first floor and two 
bedrooms upstairs. 
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Thomas Dodge added a dining room with a 
large fireplace, a kitchen on the south end of the 
building, and a weaving room which contained a 
large loom for the use of Thomas Dodge II in his 
trade as a weaver. In this room twelve Hessians 
were stationed one winter during the American 
Revolution. All that remains of the weaving room 
is part of its field-stone foundation that today 
can be seen from the road. 

The Thomas Dodge homestead has been lived 
in consecutively by seven generations of Dodges. 
The present owners are Mr. and Mrs. Donald N. 
Ross. Mrs. Ross is the former Marie Dodge, the 
daughter of Charles F. Dodge (1886-1973),son of 
Henry T. Dodge (1850-1907), son of Henry Onder- 
donk Dodge (1805-1898), son of William Dodge 
(1761-1844), son of Thomas Dodge II (1722- 
1789), son of the Thomas Dodge (1684-1755) 
who built the Dodge home. 

Thomas Dodge II married Sarah Onderdonk of 
a prominent Long Island Dutch family. Her 
brothers, Hendrick (1724-1809), Adrian (1726- 
1794) and Peter (1730-1793) were ardent patri- 
ots during the American Revolution as was 
Thomas Dodge II who also supported the Ameri- 
can cause, signing in 1775 the document which 
separated the northern part of Hempstead Town- 
ship from the southern part dominated by loyal- 
ists. Before the Revolution, he served as Town 
Commissioner to build highways. With his 
brother-in-law, Peter Onderdonk, Dodge adver- 
tised fora teacher, the first in the Cow Neck area, 
in April of 1763. 

Thomas Dodge II's son William became the 
coroner for Queens County. When William's son, 
Henry Onderdonk Dodge, died in 1898, the farm 
land was sold to Charles Lewis and Alfred Bayles 
who sold off lots for development. Henry O. 
Dodge's son, Henry T., bought back one acre with 
the homestead. He added to the structure, im- 
proving and modernizing some of the rooms and 
facilities inside. 

The Rosses stated in the 1975 Cow Neck 
Peninsula Historical Society Journal that “in 


Located at the head of the Mill Pond, off Port 
Washington's Shore Road, the Thomas 
Dodge house (circa 1721) is one of the area’s 
most frequently seen historic landmarks. 
Carefully maintained by its present owners, 
the Dutch Colonial house features exposed 
hand-hewn beams and a living-area fire- 
place once used for cooking and heating. The 
house is owned and lived in by a seventh- 
generation Dodge and her husband. Old out- 
buildings and an extensive vegetable garden 
add to the pre-revolutionary flavor of the 
property. 


spite of electricity, hardwood floors, central heat- 
ing and indoor plumbing, the Dodge homestead 
is reminiscent still of the Revolutionary War 
period... The fireplace and mantels, the chim- 
ney closets, and some of the original furniture 
create the atmosphere of early settlement days.” 
Several barns and a smoke house once stood 
near the house and still in existence is a privy 
built in 1886, which is more elaborate than the 
usual kind because it has a foot rest for a child 
with tiny feet. 

The Dodge homestead was part of a working 
farm. Sheep were raised; flax was grown; hogs 
were butchered. Wool, linen and meat were sold 
to waiting buyers in New York City. The collec- 
tion of farm implements, tools and household 
equipment, amassed through a long occupancy 
by Thomas Dodge and his descendants, is inval- 
uable in visualizing the day-by-day farm life of a 
bygone period. 
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THE BAXTER HOUSE 


MONG the more familiar old homes on 

the Cow Neck peninsula is the red, 

rambling Baxter homestead (see H on 

map) on the corner of Shore Road and 
Central Drive. Like many other old Long Island 
buildings, it was built in several sections. The 
earliest section, the wing that faces Baxter Pond, 
was probably built by members of the Hutchins 
family sometime around the turn of the seven- 
teenth century. 

“Widow” Hutchins was the owner of the Baxter 
house property by 1703 according to an early 
Queens County deed. The Clowes’ Gate Rights 
Map shows that the property once belonged to 
gate rights owner, William Thickston. The Hut- 
chins’ 39 acre property was bounded on the west 
by the Bay, north by the road that led to Dodge's 
landing, east by the land of Samuel Dodge and 
south by the land of Daniel Whitehead. In the 
deed to the property sold by Robert and Amy 
Hutchins to Oliver Baxter in 1743, a house is 
included. 

Oliver Baxter, a weaver, according to informa- 
tion in the Town Records, purchased seven 
more acres of land in 1748 from John Betts of 
Jamaica. This land was near a brook where there 
had “formely (sic) stood a fulling Mill” (a mill 
where woven material was cleaned, beaten and 
pressed into shape). John Betts and his wife 
Sarah Whitehead Betts (the daughter of Daniel 
Whitehead (d. 1743) and great granddaughter of 
Captain Daniel Whitehead (c. 1646-1704)) sold 
60 more acres of land which included the entire 
lower Main Street area to Oliver Baxter in 1760. 
This land had once belonged to members of the 
Whitehead family and before them to Thomas 
Hicks, a large patent owner of the land along 
Manhasset Bay north of Gildersleaves Creek. 

For more than a century and a half the Baxter 
family used the house and operated the sur- 
rounding land as a farm. Oliver Baxter willed the 
house to his son Israel (1754-1834). Israel, alsoa 
weaver by profession, owned two market boats, a 
wood boat and a one-quarter interest in a sloop 
named The Defensive. Agricultural products 
from the farm were shipped from a dock, directly 
in front of the Baxter home, to New York City. 
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In 1775 Israel Baxter served as a private in the 
Great Neck-Cow Neck-Hempstead Harbor Militia 
Company under Captain John Sands. Israel and 
his family endured hardships as a result of the 
British occupation of Long Island in 1776. The 
Baxters were forced to quarter Hessian troops in 
their home and to supply a quota of two and 
one-half cords of wood to the British army. Dur- 
ing these war years whale boatmen raided the 
Baxter wood boat and robbed its crew. 

After the Revolutionary War, Israel married 
Martha (Patty) Lawrence and built the principal 
wing of the Baxter home which faces Manhasset 
Bay. It is of Federal style architecture. Israel left 
the farm and house to his son William Baxter 
(1800-1856). After William's death, his wife Sarah 
inherited the home, lived there and then left the 
house and farm to their sons, Allen and James. 

The Baxter house became part of the cultural 
life of the Port Washington community when it 
served as the first home of the Port Washington 
Public Library. Organized in 1892 by twenty- 
three local women, early library meetings were 
held in the homes of the various members and 
later in the home of the first librarian, Wilhel- 
mina Mitchell, daughter of Charles W. Mitchell of 
a prominent Cow Neck family. She served as a 
librarian for fifteen years without pay. The grow- 
ing number of books required more permanent 
quarters, so rooms were rented at the Baxter 
homestead which housed the Library's collec- 
tion until 1903. 

James Baxter's son Percy, along with Charles 
Hyde, in 1910 developed most of the Baxter prop- 
erty into a community of suburban homes and 
renamed the area Baxter Estates. According to 
the original Baxter and Hyde brochure, “In natu- 
ral beauty, in location, this property is extremely 
fortunate, spreading out like a vast amphithea- 
tre, facing the harbor and sound.” The Baxter 
family sold the homestead at the end of the last 
century. 

The most colorful twentieth century occupant 
of the Baxter house was Addison Mizner, society 
figure, art collector and architect. Mizner was 
best known for his contributions to the design 
and development of Palm Beach in the twenties. 


Named after the family that lived in it for 
150 years, the Baxter house on Shore Road 
incorporates as its oldest wing, a structure 
probably built by a “widow” Hutchins, who 
owned the land in the early 18th century. 
Oliver Baxter, a weaver, bought the wep, 
in 1748, and later additional land 
nearby, which was developed into a prosper- 
ous farm. His son, Israel, who served as a 
private in the Militia during the Revolution, 
built the main Federal-style section after the 
war. The story of the house took a cultural 
turn in 1892 when one of its rooms was 
rented to the fledgling Port Washington 
Public Library. In 1910 the farm was broken 

up by Percy Baxter and developed into what 
2 now the Incorporated Village of Baxter 
Estates. 


He purchased the Baxter homestead shortly 
before World War I and remodeled it into a home 
for himself, adding a front door and an entrance 
portal, dating from 1820. Both were shipped 
here from Charleston, South Carolina. 

The Baxter house contains a sizeable living 
room with two fireplaces. The living room is 
separated by a wide hall from the dining room. A 
regal curved staircase leads to two spacious mas- 
ter bedrooms upstairs, each with its own fire- 
place. 

In 1968 Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Kaplan pur- 
chased the old house from Norbert Nelson and 
restored many of the rooms to their former 
beauty. While living in the Baxter homestead, 
Mr. Kaplan wrote a book about Port Washington 
entitled, A Dream Deferred: People, Politics and 
Planning in Suburbia. Some ten years later the 
Kaplans sold the stately Baxter homestead to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey Hocklerin who are its present 
owners. 
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THE MOORE-WEBB HOUSE 


N Jefferson Street in Port Washington 

are two early nineteenth century houses 

which were once a part of a single 

dwelling, the homestead of the Webb 
family (see I on map). This house formerly was 
situated at the eastern end of the site of the pres- 
ent Main Street School. In November of 1907, 
Mrs. Thomas E. Webb and her two sons, Thomas, 
dr., and John, sold five and one half acres of their 
farm land for $30,000 to the Port Washington 
School District. For a short period of time the 
Webb house served as a grade school for the 
district. 

J.W. Dickinson bought the spacious Webb 
building about 1908, split it into two large 
houses moving both of them to Jefferson Street 
where they may be seen today. A third section of 
the Webb home is no longer in existence. Numer- 
ous barns and farm buildings, located near the 
intersection of Webster and Adams Streets, were 
also located on the former Webb property. 

One section of the Webb house, the four family 
house at 6-8 Jefferson Street presently owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Bugliarello, is of Federal 
style architecture with a double bracket Italianate 
porch which was added. The other section, at 10 
Jefferson Street, has been the residence of Mrs. 
Hindel Fitzpatrick for much of the twentieth 
century. Its style is eclectic, as can be seen by the 
mansard roof, which isa late nineteenth century 
addition. Originally the structure stood on the 
opposite side of the building at 6-8 Jefferson 
Street. An old photo of the Webb house indicates 
that the house at 10 Jefferson Street had no 
porch or door in the front of the building. The 
present front may have been the rear of the origi- 
nal building. 

The property where the Webb house once 
stood was initially purchased by Oliver Baxter 
from John Betts in the mid-19th century. When 
Baxter died he divided his considerable estate 
between his sons, Israel and Robert Mitchell 
(called Mitchell). Israel received the Baxter house 
on Shore Road and the property which is today 
called Baxter Estates. Mitchell's share became 
the present Lower Main Street area which 
stretched from Manhasset Bay as far east as 
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today’s Mackey Avenue. Mitchell Baxter's land 
was purchased by John Mitchell Jr. (1742-1824), 
son of John Sr. (d. 1792). John Sr. had built the 
Mitchell family home called the Anchorage on 
adjoining land. The Anchorage (see 8 on map) 
was located where the entrance of Anchorage 
Road is today, across from the Manhasset Bay 
and Knickerbocker Yacht Clubs. 

In 1824 John Mitchell Jr. willed the Baxter 
portion of his property to his son Whitehead 
Mitchell (d. 1862) who sold 75 acres of it to Capt. 
Peter Cashew (1794-1835). In 1833, when Cashew 
still owned the land, the Town authorized the 
construction of Main Street which was then 
called Flower Hill Avenue. The road extended 
from Middle Neck Road (today’s Port Washing- 
ton Blvd.) to Shore Road. 

When Cashew’s land was sold by the Sheriff 
about 1835, it was divided into two parcels along 
what is present day Washington Street. The 
western part which extended to Manhasset Bay 
was sold to Elliot Robbins who, in 1837, sold it to 
Jacob Covert. Covert's home used to be located 
near the intersection of Covert and Jackson 
Streets. The eastern half of the former Cashew 
property came into the possession of Ezekiel J. 
Moore, a New York City merchant. In 1846 this 
parcel of 37% acres was deeded to James M. 
Moore (1820-1892), Ezekiel's son. 

On an 1859 map James M. Moore is shown as 
the owner of what later became known as the 
Webb house. The so-called Webb house was 
probably constructed by the Moore family soon 
after the new road (Main Street-Flower Hill 
Avenue) was built. In the early 1870's the land 
and house belonged to James and his wife Corne- 
lia P. Onderdonk Moore (1825-1896), daughter 
of Peter Onderdonk (1798-1864) whose large 
farm lay in the central part of Cow Neck between 
the original Baxter Property and Port Washing- 
ton Boulevard. The Onderdonk homestead (see 
11 on map) stood near the northwestern corner 
of Main Street and Port Washington Boulevard. 

James M. and Cornelia Moore's land was 
acquired in 1874 by Charles Adams. Soon after, 
it belonged to Peter Hults who, in 1872, built the 
Port Washington Hotel which later became Brad- 


Built sometime before 1859, the rambling 
house pictured in the sketch was the center- 
piece of the Webb farm up to 1907. Then the 
Main Street property on which it stood was 
sold to the Port Washington School District. 
After brief use as a grade school, the building 
was bought by a local entrepreneur and split 
into two houses, which were moved a few 
blocks away to Jefferson Street. The Federal 
Style portion (left) has been converted to a 
four-family house. The second section, with 
an added Mansard roof, is today a private 


home. 


ley's Shore Restaurant on lower Main Street. 
Hults lost the farm in a law suit to Charles W. 
Mitchell, the son of Whitehead Mitchell. 

In 1863 Charles W. Mitchell had a road, called 
Carlton Avenue, constructed through the Mit- 
chell and Covert properties. The Covert land had 
been inherited by Hannah Covert, Charles Mit- 
chell’s wife. His former home, the Anchorage, 
was demolished in the 1950's. 

Charles W. Mitchell sold the Moore-Hults house 
and land to Captain Thomas E. Webb who came 
to Port Washington in 1889. Webb was Chair- 
man of the “Committee to Welcome the Railroad” 
to Port in June 1898. He helped establish Port's 
first bank, the Port Washington Building and 
Loan Association, now Pioneer Savings and Loan. 
He was a member of the Board of Education and 
a trustee of the Methodist Church. 

Thomas E. Webb's large manor house must 
have resembled a museum, with its many collec- 
tions including model ships and rare china. 

The two houses on Jefferson Street still main- 
tain an air of dignity with their oversized win- 
dows, extra large shutters, elaborate double front 
doors, and ten foot high ceilings. These two 
houses serve as a reminder of the Moore, Onder- 
donk, Hults, Mitchell and Webb families so 
prominent in the history of Port Washington. 


MOORE-WEBB HOUSE 


THE JOEL DAVIS HOUSE 


S ayoung man in his early twenties, Joel 

Davis, house carpenter and descendant 

of Foulk Davis who settled in South- 

hampton in 1639, bought 129 acres of 
land on Cow Neck from Joseph Kissam of Flush- 
ing and Daniel Kissam of North Hempstead, 
attorney-at-law. The property, acquired on May 
1, 1811, was the northernmost half of the former 
farm of Daniel Whitehead Kissam (1728-1808). 
Joseph and Daniel Kissam were brothers of 
Daniel Whitehead Kissam and at his death sold 
the property to settle his estate. 

Daniel Whitehead Kissam was a well-known 
patriot and a member of the New York State 
Assembly in 1786. Kissam was a signer of the 
document that separated the Town of North 
Hempstead from the township of Hempstead 
before the Revolution. 

According to the Gate Rights Map of 1709, the 
Kissam-Davis property had originally belonged 
to Thomas Hicks Sr. (d. about 1702), who held a 
patent from the British for the land along the 
water, and to his son Thomas Hicks Jr. (d. 1712) 
who owned 23 “gates” of the adjoining inland. 
Thomas Hicks Jr. in 1697 was deeded all his 
father’s Cow Neck property, “acquired either by 
purchase or patent or gate rights.” In 1703, Tho- 
mas Hicks Jr. sold a large portion of this land to 
Captain Daniel Whitehead (1646-1704) of Ja- 
maica. The property described in the 1703 Queens 
County deed as “bound south by Gildersleaves 
Creek, north by widow Hutchins (Baxter house) 
property, west by Howe's Bay (Manhasset Bay) 
and east by the division line” (almost to the pres- 
ent Port Washington Boulevard), included the 
Kissam-Davis farm. 

Captain Daniel Whitehead (1646-1704) was a 
man of great wealth, and a patentee of the Town 
of Jamaica. His will directed that all his land on 
Cow Neck, including a one-quarter interest in a 
water mill on Gildersleaves Creek, (today called 
Leeds Pond) should go to his son Jonathan 
(1672-1739). In 1727 Jonathan Whitehead sold 
242¥ acres of this land to Joseph Kissam Sr. (b. 
1705), “ye one half part of a certain formor (sic) 
plantation formerly belonging to Capt. Tho. 
Hicks.” Joseph Kissam, Sr., who married Jona- 
than Whitehead's daughter, Deborah, in 1727, 
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was the father of Daniel Whitehead, Joseph, and 
Daniel Kissam. 

Joseph Kissam Sr.’s property was the south- 
ern part of the Hicks’ former plantation and 
extended to Gildersleaves Creek. The northern 
part of Hicks’ plantation went to Sarah White- 
head Betts and her husband John to settle the 
estate of her father, Daniel (d. 1743), son of Jona- 
than Whitehead. About 1750 part of Joseph Kis- 
sam Sr.'s property was acquired by his son 
Daniel Whitehead Kissam whose estate sold it to 
Joel Davis in 1811. 

The Davis home (see J on map), 33 North Plan- 
dome Road, stands at the intersection of Yacht 
Club Drive and Plandome Road. The homestead 
consists of two cottages moved to the present 
site and then attached. The west wing of the 
house was added later. 

The homestead was occupied by Joel Davis 
until his death in 1874. A carpenter by trade, he 
had built a barn for William Dodge who lived 
near the Port Washington Mill Pond. Davis mar- 
ried Sarah Dodge (1789-1811), the daughter of 
William, and often said that he took Dodge's 
daughter in payment for building the barn. 
Joel's second wife was Phebe, daughter of Tunis 
Bogart (1752-1828) who also owned extensive 
farm land on Cow Neck. Joel Place, a street 
located near the Davis home, was named after 
Joel Davis. One of the Davis barns, converted 
into a home, remains north of the original Joel 
Davis house, off Joel Place. 

Joel's son Tunis Davis moved to the family 
house on the death of his father. In 1906 Tunis’ 
son William Philip (“Phil”) Livingston Davis, 
after whom Davis Road is named, lived in the 
homestead with his wife and children, Tunis B. 
and Grace. While living in the Davis homestead, 
he enlarged and modernized the house. Phil, 
who died in 1941, helped in the development of 
the Davis land around Richards Road as well as 
the development of the Port Washington Terrace 
area. 

In the late 1940's the house was sold to the 
O'Melia family who put in a new foundation and 
made extensive renovations. The present owners 
are Mr. and Mrs. L. Harvey Levine. 

In 1842 another Davis home, now called the 


Ownership of the land which became the 
Davis farm can be traced through such dis- 
tinguished Long Island families as Kissam, 
Whitehead and Hicks. But the pleasant 
shingled home on the corner of Shore Road 
and Yacht Club Drive was constructed by 
Joel Davis, a carpenter, after he took title to 
the land in 1811. Two cottages were moved 
to the property and joined to make up the 
farm house. Near both Manhasset Bay and a 
main road, the location proved most conve- 
nient for shipping produce to the New York 
City markets. Joel's grandson, William Philip 
Livingston Davis, who lived in the homes- 
tead from 1906 until his death in 1941, 
enlarged and modernized the house, but a 
farm flavor remained well into the 1930's 
when sheep used to crop the extensive 
lawns. 


Steward’s Dwelling and presently owned by the 
Port Washington Yacht Club, was constructed 
closer to the water for Joel's son, Tunis Bogart 
Davis. 

The Steward’s Dwelling was occupied by 
Tunis’ other son James Davis from 1878 to 
1888. In 1888 when Capt. Elbert Stannard was 
operating his shipwrecking business in Man- 
hasset Bay, to the north of the Davis property, six 
old wooden U.S. warships and two schooners 
which he had purchased for demolition burned 
in the water. The flames illuminated the skies for 
miles. James Davis died of a heart attack as he 
ran to help put out the fire. 

After James’ death, Phil Davis lived in the Ste- 
ward's Dwelling house. Years later Tunis B. and 
Grace Davis Hegeman, the children of Phil Davis, 
sold that property to the Port Washington Yacht 
Club Land Company. 

Tunis B. and Grace were the third generation 
of the Davises to have lived in the Steward’s 
house and the fourth generation of the family to 
have lived in the old Joel Davis homestead. 
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THE PLANDOME MILL 


HIS former tidal grist mill (see K on 
map), built in 1693, continued to be 
operated until about 1910. It is nowa 
private residence owned by Dr. and Mrs. 
Samuel C.E. Clayton situated seventy feet west of 
the original site on the dam (the Plandome Road 
Causeway) at the western end of Leeds Pond. 

In 1670 Matthias Nicoll (d. 1681) obtained a 
patent from British Governor Lovelace fora large 
tract of land on Cow Neck. Later, on August 23, 
1677, Nicoll obtained additional land from Brit- 
ish Governor Andros which was bound “north 
by a river called Little Neck, Gut or Pipe Stone 
Creek; west by Howe's Harbor (Manhasset Bay); 
east by a swamp that leads into said creek; and 
south by a fence that enclosed the whole neck.” 

Matthias Nicoll was Secretary of the new col- 
ony of New York, Speaker of the first Colonial 
Assembly, Secretary of the Duke's Laws Assem- 
bly (Hempstead 1665) and Mayor of New York in 
1674. He built a home on his property which he 
named Plandome from the Latin “plana domus” 
meaning “simple house.” 

Nearby on Water Lane is a house dating back 
to 1693. It was built for the miller's family on the 
original Nicoll plantation and was later enlarged 
by adding a wing from the Plandome Mill. 

Matthias Nicoll’s son William (1657-1722) in- 
herited his father's Plandome property and, 
according to local tradition, in 1693 he commis- 
sioned Joseph Latham, master shipwright, to 
build a tidewater grist mill on the bay near Gil- 
dersleaves Creek (previously called Pipe Stone 
Creek, later Mitchells Pond, now Leeds Pond). In 
1718 William Nicoll deeded 1, 178 acres of land, 
his houses and the Plandome mill to Joseph 
Latham, shipwright (1674-1747), for 2350 Eng- 
lish pounds. 

The Plandome mill property, steadily decreas- 
ing in size as acreage was sold off, passed to 
Joseph Latham's son William (1707-1763). In 
1747 Joseph and William Latham sold one 
hundred acres to Joseph Kissam. Others, includ- 
ing Thomas Pearsall, purchased land that had 
formerly belonged to the Latham family and 
before them to the Nicolls. 

The Plandome mill property next passed to 
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William Latham’s son, Dr. Samuel Latham. At Dr. 
Latham's death in 1781, it went to his nephews 
George, Joseph, Singleton and Dr. Samuel Latham 
Mitchell (1764-1831). Dr. Mitchell was a distin- 
guished scientist, professor, physician, U.S. 
Senator (1808), and friend and co-worker of Tho- 
mas Jefferson. 

In 1806 George, Joseph and Dr. Samuel sold 
their shares of the mill to Singleton Mitchell, the 
first judge of Queens County, and a great grand- 
son of Joseph Latham. The son and grandson of 
Singleton Mitchell still continued to farm some 
of the land and descendants of the Latham fam- 
ily owned property in the area until the twen- 
tieth century. However, a portion of the original 
Latham property was acquired by William Hew- 
lett (1784-1866) in the 1800's. 

William Hewlett, the son of Samuel Hewlett, 
whose homestead, located on Port Washington 
Boulevard, is described on page 28, married Mar- 
tha Thorne (1788-1844), a daughter of Thomas 
and Abigail Thorne. Around 1811 Mrs. Hewlett 
unexpectedly inherited part of her deceased 
brother's property near Mitchell's Pond. She and 
her husband purchased the rest of Henry Sands 
Thorne's (1781-1811) property, which had been 
sold to Thorne by Joseph Kissam in 1809, from 
her half-sister Maria Thorne (1796-1832). 

According to a local history by Ross, in 1827 
William Hewlett built a saw mill on the pond 
opposite the Plandome tidal grist mill (see 9 on 
map). However, a saw mill and another grist mill 
were located in this area before 1805 according 
to deeds at the City Register’s Office. These two 
mills were owned, in turn, by Robert Mitchell, 
Singleton Mitchell, members of the Sands family 
and members of the Onderdonk family. How they 
came to be acquired by Hewlett is not known. By 
1860, the census lists the occupation of William 
Henry Hewlett (d. 1898), son of William and Mar- 
tha, as miller and farmer. 

The Latham (now Plandome) mill, was acquired 
about 1870 by Robert and Sarah Morell from the 
Mitchells. On October 17, 1884, the Morrells sold 
their tract of land, mill dam and pond to William 
Henry Hewlett for $8,000. 

In 1906 the estate of William Henry Hewlett 


Despite the ravages of storms, changes 
wrought by successive owners and removal 
from its original site, the Plandome Mill 
retains much of its original character. The 
tidewater grist mill was built by master 
shipwright, Joseph Latham, in 1693 for Wil- 
liam Nicoll, who owned over 1000 acres in 
the Plandome area. Subsequent owners in- 
cluded a U.S. Senator, a Queens County judge 
and William B. Leeds, “The Tin Plate King.” 
In the 1950's the neglected and battered old 
mill was restored as a private home. 


was purchased by Warner M. Leeds, the so-called 
“Tin Plate King,” because with his brother, Wil- 
liam B. Leeds, he operated the first American mill 
for the manufacture of tin plate in Indiana. The 
brothers organized the American Tin-Plate Com- 
pany in 1899 and worked closely with J.P. Mor- 
gan. Warner M. Leeds’ extensive Mill Pond prop- 
erty was eventually subdivided. 

In 1953 Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Packard pur- 
chased the neglected old Plandome mill and res- 
tored the building. Two millstones and some of 
the old machinery were refinished and displayed 
in an upstairs room by the Packards. Recently 
the mill's exterior was renovated with new cedar 
shingles and extensive wooden decks. 

Part of the mill had been carried away in the 
great flood of 1826 when the water broke through 
the dam. The mill's wheel house was lost in the 
1938 hurricane. Yet, somehow the mill has sur- 
vived the ravages of nature, the move from its 
original location when the causeway was widened 
and the many interior and exterior alterations 
needed to transform it into the present attrac- 
tive home. 
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PLANDOME MILL 


THE SANDS-WILLETS HOUSE 


HEN the Cow Neck Peninsula Histor- 

ical Society took title to “Home- 

wood" in 1967, the family homestead 

of Edmund Willets and his descend- 
ants for 119 years (1846-1965), its members 
called the familiar old house, located at 336 Port 
Washington Boulevard, the Willets house (see L 
on map). In 1981 Willets house was renamed the 
Sands-Willets House. 

By choosing a new name for their beautiful 
headquarters, the Historical Society recognized, 
in addition to the Willets, the Sands family who 
had originally owned the land, built a part of the 
homestead, and lived in it continuously for 
approximately 125 years (c. 1720-1846) before 
selling it to the Edmund Willets family. The 
newly named Sands-Willets House was once the 
main house of Inland Farm and the homestead 
of Colonel John Sands IV (1736-1811), the Revo- 
lutionary War hero. 

Sea captain John Sands I (1649-1712) who 
purchased land in Sands Point in the late 
1600's, about the same time also purchased the 
land on which the Sands-Willets house is located. 
According to the Gate Rights Map of 1709 and 
deeds found in the Town Records, gate rights 
owners John Seaman, Richard Stites, Richard 
Latten and James Holstead sold their combined 
28 “gates” to John Sands I. In 1722 John Sands 
Il (1684-1763) increased his father’s Inland Farm 
land holdings by purchasing 104 more acres and 
another house from Thomas Daniels. 

Whether John Sands II or John Sands III 
(1709-1760), his son, built the earliest (western 
section) of the Sands-Willets house, originally a 
one and one-half story free standing structure, 
still remains a mystery. If John Sands II built the 
homestead, it may have been built as early as 
1712. If John Sands III built the old section, it 
probably dates from 1733 or 1734. 

The exact builder of the old part of the Sands- 
Willets house is still unknown because there was 
once another house on the property. That old 
house, which may have been the Daniels’ home- 
stead or the homestead of John Sands II until he 
moved to Sands Point in 1734, was situated near 


the present Vincent Smith School's athletic 
field. 

An 1886 genealogy by Temple Prime states 
that John Sands III lived in the Sands-Willets 
house: “On the road from Sands' Point to Roslyn, 
there stands on the right hand, on Flower Hill, 
third house from the School House, a spacious 
farmhouse, the property of E. Willet's family; this 
is the house in which Comfort Sands, and his 
brothers and sisters were born.” Temple Prime 
was a great grandson of Comfort Sands (1748- 
1834), one of the seven sons of John Sands III. All 
early maps and the census records confirm his 
location of the Sands-Willets house. 

Colonel John Sands IV, the oldest son of John 
Sands III, became the owner of the Sands-Willets 
House in 1760 upon the death of his father. 
Colonel Sands, as Captain in 1775, organized 
and was the leader of the Great Neck-Cow Neck- 
Hempstead Harbor Militia Company. 

During the British occupation, Colonel Sands 
gave freely of his own fortune and collected 
money from other patriots. He had this money 
smuggled to Governor George Clinton at Pough- 
keepsie. At the end of the War Colonel Sands was 
one of those honored in Jamaica at a huge vic- 
tory celebration attended by Governor Clinton. 

In 1811 the Sands-Willets homestead and the 
farm of about 300 acres passed to John Sands V 
(1766-1842). The house probably would have 
been inherited by John Sands VI (1812-1840) 
except for his untimely death. Many of the chil- 
dren of John Sands V, including all of his sons, 
died in their prime during the years between 
1834 and 1840. 

A large number of acres of Inland Farm were 
sold by John Sands V in the years 1838 through 
1841. Two hundred and eleven of these acres 
were purchased by Edmund Willets, a New York 
merchant and a prominent Quaker, in 1843. In 
1846 Elizabeth Sands (1803-1846), the unmar- 
ried daughter of John Sands V, sold the remain- 
ing 18 acres and the homestead of Inland Farm 
to Willets. Queens County deeds exist for all of 
these transactions. 

Edmund Willets renamed the former Sands’ 


homestead “Homewood.” It is believed that the 
Willets family finished the construction of the 
western section of the large Greek-Revival style 
east wing of the house. There is a difference in 
construction methods between the eastern and 
western sections of the east wing, although the 
two sections have a common foundation. One 
hypothesis offered to explain this difference is 
that the more heavily framed eastern section 
(the hall and two parlors) is a half-house that 
was moved in from another locality. Another 
hypothesis is that there had been a fire in the 
western rooms of the large east wing which were 
later rebuilt using lighter construction. 

Thomas Whitson Willets, Edmund's son, in- 
herited “Homewood” in 1882. When Thomas 
died, his daughters, Anna Willets Lapham (1879- 
1956) and Eliza Keese Willets (1873-1965), “Aunt 
Lila” to those who knew her well, became the 
owners of “Homewood.” The property was a 
working farm until about 1920. 

In 1978 Mr. Dana Backus of Sands Point made 
the Society a most welcome gift: the John Sands 
I, seventeenth century barn, from Home Farm. It 
now stands near the Sands-Willets House on 
what remains of the original Inland Farm. 
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SANDS-WILLETS HOUSE 


THE HEWLETT HOMESTEAD 


HIS beautiful old home at 175 Port 

Washington Boulevard is one of the few 

remaining eighteenth century homes 

which has been lived in continuously 
for eight generations by the descendants of the 
original builder and owner, in this case, Lewis 
Hewlett I. The construction date of 1713 is 
authenticated by an old diary found in the attic 
before the last Hewlett owner, Elizabeth Hewlett 
Hopkins, sold the property in 1982. 

According to the Gate Rights Map, the land on 
which the Hewlett house (see M on map) was 
built was purchased from gate rights owners 
Richard Bricknill, Jeremy Wood and Mr. Wash- 
bourn by George Hewlett, an original gates right- 
er who was himself allotted six Cow Neck gates 
on the old Clowes’ Map. The original Hewlett 
property consisted of 26 gates and did not 
extend to Hempstead Harbor until after the map 
was drawn. It is believed that George, the brother 
of Lewis Hewlett I, sold his Cow Neck land to 
Lewis in the early 1700's and settled in the Great 
Neck area. 

Samuel Hewlett (1712-1800), the son of Lewis 
I, added to his father's estate. According to the 
will of Samuel, sometime before 1795, he had 
purchased parts of the adjoining farm of Joshua 
Carman from his brother James that had for- 
merly belonged to Martin Schenck, along with 
woodland from Thomas Thorne. 

Samuel Hewlett I had four sons, Lewis S. II 
(1776-1846), James (d. 1815), Samuel (1782- 
1859) and William (1785-1866). Samuel I left the 
farm of Joshua Carman to his sons James and 
William and his homestead property to Lewis S. 
land Samuel. In 1822 Samuel II sold a one-half 
interest in several pieces of Cow Neck land to his 
brother Lewis S. II. 

The Hewlett homestead next belonged to Sam- 
uel L. Hewlett II (1803-1868), the oldest son of 
Lewis S. Il. According to Milton and Elizabeth 
Hopkins, there is a fascinating tradition that the 
eldest son in this branch of the Long Island 
Hewlett family alternate the names of Lewis and 
Samuel until Lewis (1776-1846) was named 
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Lewis Samuel and his son Samuel Lewis. The 
tradition has been broken only once, by Maria 
Thorne Hewlett (1796-1882), the wife of Samuel 
III, Maria decided that she wished her son to be 
named for her side of the family, rather than the 
side of the father. The boy was baptized Henry 
Thorne Hewlett (1827-1900). 

When it came time to name his son, Henry 
Thorne Hewlett returned to the family tradition. 
His child was baptized Samuel Lewis IV. Samuel 
IV's son was Lewis Samuel III who died in 1968. 
Lewis III was the last male in the Cow Neck 
branch of the Hewlett family and the tradition 
thus disappeared. 

Henry Thorne Hewlett owned the Hewlett 
homestead until his death in 1900. His wife Eli- 
zabeth Robbins and son Stephen occupied the 
house until their deaths, within a few months of 
each other in 1915. Shortly thereafter, Henry's 
son, Samuel IV, his wife Mary Phillips, and their 
children Lewis III and Elizabeth, moved to the 
old house and made it their home. Milton Hop- 
kins married Elizabeth Hewlett in 1944. They 
had one daughter, Rebecca. The Hopkins family 
lived in the landmark Hewlett homestead for 37 
years. They sold the house to Mr. and Mrs. Ivo 
Matkovic in 1982. 

As originally built by a local carpenter (proba- 
bly John Willis, for whom Willis Avenue in Roslyn 
is named), the house comprised four rooms: two 
downstairs and two upstairs, with a hall run- 
ning from front to back. There was alsoa kitchen 
ell containing a large open fireplace for cooking 
and a Dutch oven for baking. This ell has disap- 
peared in the course of several remodellings of 
the old house. 

The slaves who worked the Hewlett farmland 
until the early 1800's lived in separate quarters 
near the main house. The remains of the build- 
ing are still in existence as a stone wall located to 
the northwest of the Hewlett home. The homes- 
tead itself has had at least three major additions. 
At some time in the late 18th century the present 
structure appears to have had an addition built 
on to it because the original cedar shingles of the 


Eight generations of Hewletts lived in this 
grand old house overlooking Port Washing- 
ton Blvd., confusing future historians with 
their tradition of naming eldest sons either 
Samuel Lewis or Lewis Samuel. As the fam- 
ily built the property into a large and pros- 
perous farm, the homestead grew. The 
original four rooms were built in 1713 by a 
local carpenter. The last addition was a 
"modern wing” in 1895. The new owners 
have remodeled the interior to suit current 
tastes, but the exterior of the house that 
Started to grow many years ago remains 
intact. 


house can be seen through a space in the ceiling 
of the cellar which had been opened for electrical 
wiring. 

Probably about 1821, the kitchen wing was 
removed and two more rooms were added both 
upstairs and downstairs. The result was an eight 
room home with a center hall. Later, about 1895, 
the so-called “modern wing” was built and that 
is now a large living room and kitchen with two 
bedrooms and a bath upstairs. The porte cochere 
was not added until after World War I. At about 
the same time the ell-shaped staircase in the 
back hall was removed to make room for an eleva- 
tor because Samuel IV was the unfortunate vic- 
tim ofa crippling form of arthritis which made it 
impossible for him to climb stairs. 

Recently, under the ownership of the Matkov- 
ics, the house has undergone other modifica- 
tions. Inside, several of the smaller rooms have 
been opened up to make larger rooms. The sev- 
eral barns of the property have also been remo- 
delled to make modern homes and the entire 
property is now called Hewlett Farms. 


HEWLETT HOMESTEAD 


THE HEWLETT-MUNSON-WILLIAMS HOUSE 


HE Hewlett-Munson-Williams house, lo- 

cated at 200 Port Washington Boule- 

vard, (see N on map) is almost directly 

across the road from the first Hewlett 
homestead built by Lewis Hewlett in 1713. It is 
believed that this fine old house, which belonged 
to Hewlett descendants until 1904, was built 
between 1740 and 1750. The house is believed to 
be on the gate rights property that first belonged 
to George Hewlett and then to his brother Lewis 
in the early 1700's. Yet no one is sure who con- 
structed the house or how it came into the pos- 
session of the Hewlett family. Three theories 
have been advanced. 

According to Milton and Elizabeth Hewlett 
Hopkins, it is logical to conclude that Samuel 
Hewlett (1712-1800), the son of Lewis I, was the 
original owner of the gracious old homestead. 
Samuel married Ruth Willis (1751-1837) in 
1775 at the age of 63 and had five children, Lewis 
S. (1776-1846), Phebe (1779-1863), James (d. 
1815), Samuel (1782-1859), and William (1785- 
1866). The Hopkins believe that Samuel I's fam- 
ily lived in the Hewlett-Munson house until the 
death of his father, Lewis I. The Samuel Hewlett 
family then moved across the street to occupy 
the original and older Hewlett homestead. 

The late Cow Neck historian, Charles N. Wysong, 
on the other hand, maintained that the Hewlett- 
Munson house originally belonged to a local fam- 
ily by the name of Thorne. Wysong’s notebooks, 
at the Port Washington Library, give no clue, 
however, as to how he arrived at this conclusion. 
It has been learned, from the will of Samuel Hew- 
lett I, that some of the property of Thomas Thorne 
was located in the vicinity of the Hewlett's gate 
rights land. Samuel's will, dated May 16, 1795, 
states that he left “the woodland I had of Thomas 
Thorne” to his sons James and William. Property 
owner Thomas Thorne (c. 1713-1778) has been 
traced to the southern Cow Neck area. 

The other possible first occupant of the Hew- 
lett-Munson house is James Hewlett (d.c. 1801), 
a brother of Samuel I, who lived on Cow Neck 
with his wife Jamima and his daughter Hannah. 
It is believed that James was the second son of 
Lewis I. James Hewlett’s will, dated December 28, 
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1801, left Jamima’s share of his estate, after her 
death, to his nephew, “James Hewlett son of my 
brother Samuel Hewlett deceased.” Other evi- 
dence from the will of Samuel Hewlett makes it 
likely that James’ homestead was close to Sam- 
uel's own property: “To son James, the farm late 
of Joshua Carman adjoining to my brother 
James.” Since Joshua Carman's farm was di- 
rectly north of the Hewlet property, the Hewlett- 
Munson home may have been the residence of 
James Hewlett. 

Samuel I's son James, who never married, 
sailed out of the Port of New York for the Carib- 
bean island of St. Barthelemy on January 5, 
1815, and was never heard from again. His will 
named his brother Lewis S. as executor of his 
estate. On April 20, 1825, Lewis S. obtained a 
release from his two brothers and their wives for 
all of the property of their late brother James. 
The Indenture states that some of the property 
on which there was a dwelling had been devised 
to James by his father Samuel and some of it by 
his uncle James. 

The current owners of the Hewlett-Munson 
house, Mr. and Mrs. Henry de V. Williams (who 
purchased their property from Carlos Munson 
in 1944) possess a summary (title search) of the 
previous owners of their home. The first deed 
mentioned in their summary is the 1825 release 
for James’ property. The next is an 1841 deed for 
87 acres from Lewis S. and his wife Phebe (1773- 
1847) to their son Samuel L. (1803-1868) and 
his wife Maria Thorne Hewlett (1796-1882). 

The summary next mentions a deed dated May 
1, 1850 from Samuel L. Hewlett to his uncle Wil- 
liam Hewlett (1785-1866). William Hewlett re- 
sided near the Plandome Mill. His first wife was 
Martha Thorne (1788-1844). She and William 
had two children, William Henry (d. 1898) and 
Martha Maria (1821-1864). By 1850 Martha 
Maria Hewlett had married John Sands Morrell 
(1819-1901) who is shown as the owner of the 
Hewlett-Munson house on the 1859, and other 
maps made before 1900. 

The will of William Hewlett (dated 1864, about 
the time of the death of his daughter) left John 
Morrell the use and income from the Hewlett 
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Though there is considerable question as to 


for 
members of the Hewlett family. Located 
almost directly across Port Washington Blvd. 
from the first Hewlett homestead, the basic 


farm which William had purchased in 1850. The 
Morrells had two daughters, Maria Louise, who 
died early in life, and Martha Mathilda, who 
never married. “Tilly,” as Martha Mathilda was 
called, sold the Hewlett-Munson house to Carlos 
and Mabel Munson on April 18, 1904, according 
to the Williams’ summary. 

The Munsons named their home “Oldacres” 
and enlarged their house by moving and attach- 
ing to it another house, formerly owned by the 
Fagan family. In 1920 Munson donated 15 acres 
of his land to the Franciscan Sisters of Mary for 
the establishment of a country home for chil- 
dren suffering from cardiac disorders. That was 
the beginning of the present St. Francis Hospi- 
tal. Mr. Munson continued to live at “Oldacres” 
after his wife's death until 1944 when the house 
was sold to Mr. and Mrs. Williams who have 
made no exterior structural changes. 

The original house had the familiar four rooms 
on the first floor and a wide center hall with a 
delicate and lovely staircase leading to the rooms 
above. Each room had its own fireplace. The one 
in the kitchen was unusually deep and wide. The 
story is told how its size enabled the owners to 
hide a pony inside it so as to prevent the looting 
Hessians from stealing the animal. 
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